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and rather lugubrious affair. One feels $ome~
times as though it would be neither surprising nor
inappropriate should one stiddcnly hear a voice
saying: ** Brethren, let us pray!" In England, as
elsewhere, little people give bad big dinners,
and big people give nice little dinners.

It was considered proper in Northbridge to
give rather pretentious dinners of many courses,
with servants added to the stuff for the evening.
I have seen on more than one occasion the groom,
in livery of belt, breeches, and boots, assisting at
the service of the dinner. It must be added,
however, that the dinners were given apparently
as a social duty, and as a return for similar
courtesies received during the year, rather than
as an attempt at display* It adds something of
both ludicrousness and lugubriousness to a din-
ner to hear the assistant of the local undertaker,
who is serving as a waiter for the evening, whis-
per to your host, who has ordered your glass
refilled with champagne: ** There ain't no more*
Sir!'* Even if one be still thirsty, the incident i?
forgotten, however, in the knowledge that your
host is doing his best in your honor. r \

There is little exuberance or elasticity in pro-
vincial hospitality, though it is as kindly &nd
generous as anywhere in the world* They labor
under the disadvantage of certain racial char-